What about Porn? 


Let’s be honest. Teenagers look at pornography. Fifty-seven percent of 
teens seek out pornography once a month, with the average first 
exposure to porn coming at age twelve. So it’s pretty much a certainty 
that some of the students in your group have been exposed to explicit 
photos or videos involving sex. 
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The pervasiveness of web-enabled mobile devices, coupled with 


millions of free porn websites, means teenagers don’t have to work very 
hard to access the world of pornography. Young people in particular are 
curious about their bodies. Surges in hormone levels are making them 
more interested in physical contact and sexual gratification. And more 
and more, kids are talking with each other about sex and even sending 
sexually explicit pictures and videos to each other. With all of this 
heightened exposure to sexual content, it’s important for you to know 
how to enter the conversation in appropriate ways. 


The bottom line 


Some of this might seem obvious to you, but we think it’s important to 
reiterate it so you have really clear boundaries of where you can and can’t 
go. It’s illegal for an adult to show porn to minors, even for instructional 
or cautionary purposes. It is illegal to share nude or sexual images of an 
underage person. Nude selfies are not art. They’re child pornography, 
which is a sexual offense. Furthermore, never speak about your personal 
experience with pornography. 


Queer youth and porn 


All teenagers who watch porn do it because they’re curious or looking 
for gratification. That’s true of queer and straight youth. But some 
LGBTQ+ teenagers have a different relationship to porn than their 
straight or cis peers. For them, porn is about curiosity, yes, but it’s also 
about exploration and education. Many teenagers have never heard or 
seen anything about queer sex. It’s not normalized in popular culture. 


They don’t see simulated queer sex in movies or have diagrams in their 
sex ed books. Sexual interaction, just like romantic relationships, are just 
not modeled for them in culture. 

So they often look to other sources of media, like porn, for 


information about intimacy between queer people. Sure, maybe they’d 
rather read a book or watch a movie on the subject, but the guilt, shame, 
or fear of being queer (or even exploring the idea of querness) could 
make a trip to the library for such a book or streaming a movie on 
Netflix impossible. Porn, on the other hand, is easy to find, free, and 
anonymous. 

When speaking about porn with queer teenagers, avoid shaming their 
instinct to seek it out, and don’t assume you know why they’re looking 
for it. Trying to make them feel guilty about watching porn won’t keep 
them from looking at porn; it’ll just mean they'll be less likely to trust 
you with their questions or concerns about sex. 

Instead, consider that your job is to help students understand and 
process their sexuality, even as they’re using pornography as part of 
that process. 


The problems of porn 


We are not suggesting you establish a free-wheeling, pro-porn approach 
(though this is a good time to examine your own relationship to 
pornography, if you have one). Porn is difficult to make sense of, and we 
don’t think it’s good for teens for lots of reasons. Here are a few: 


¢ It’s not real. It’s a fantasy that should not be reenacted. 


¢ The pornography industry is filled with oppression, harm, and 
traficking. 


« The staging of porn scenes is often misogynistic, racist, violent, 
and unconcerned with mutual pleasure. 


« There are questionable consent issues related to the people 
having sex in porn. 


« The sex shown in pornography isn’t representative of safe, real, 
or intimate sex between people who love and trust each other. 


« Porn reinforces terrible body messages for people of all genders 
and identities. 


This list could go on for a very long time. In short, porn is problematic 
in many ways. It’s like fast food: short-term satisfaction with long-term 
damage. 

If you discover that an LGBT Q¢+ teenager is watching porn, your first 
responsibility is to determine if there are any safety issues, such as 
grooming or coercion. If you don’t believe their safety is a factor, 
consider your discovery to be confidential information. Talk with your 
student and share your concerns with them. Whatever you do, do not 
out their use of queer pornography to their family. Telling parents that 
their child is looking at queer porn is tantamount to outing them. 

Make sure you know what your church teaches about porn, and be 
consistent with how you speak about it with your queer and nonqueer 
students. Provide information, facts, and alternatives like ethically sourced 
sexual education resources. 

As with most potentially problematic issues in your group, it will save 
you a lot of trouble to have a clear policy about online behavior when 
students are in the church or participating in a youth group activity. In 
the same way you have rules around weapons, tobacco, and alcohol use 
at church functions, create and state your clear expectations about 
watching and sharing porn—including sexting and sharing explicit 
images—with your group. 


A final thought 


Porn is not sex education. It might be fun to watch. It could even be 


helpful and informative. But it’s not something to treat as anything other 
than what it is. Pornography. 


